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W A N 

He wan the king with fccrecy and diligence; but chiefly 
becaule he was his old fcrvant in his lefs fortunes. Bacon. 
Wand. n.f. [yaand, Danifli.] 

I. A (mall flick, or twig; a long rod. 

The fkilful Ihepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shakefp. 

Wnh a whip or wand , if you ftrike the air, the (harper 
and quicker you flake it, the louder found it giveth. Bacon. 
His (pear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mail 
Of fome grear admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 

A child runs away laughing, with good fmart blows of a 
wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 

wor ^‘ Locke on Education. 

2. Any itatT of authority, or ufe. 

T hough he ^.ad both (purs and wand they (eemed rather 
maiks ol lovcrcignty, than inflruments of punifliment. Sidney. 
He held before his decent fteps a iilver wand. Milton. 

3. A charming rod. 

Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand. 

Your nerves arc all chain’d up in alabafter. Milton. 

Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 

, ^* s otdler wav ’d a long divining wand. Dryden. 

To Wa'nder. v.n. [panfajuan, Saxon ; wandelen , Dutch/] 

1. To rove ; to ramble here and there; to go, without any 
certain courfe. It has always an ill fcnle. ~ ; 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors. Shakefpeare. 

I will go lofe myfelf. 

And wander up and down to view the city. Shakefpeare. 
The old duke is banifii d ; four loving lords have put them- 
felves into exile with him, whofc revenues enri'ch the new 
duke ; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shakefp. 
Then came wanAring by 
A fliadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and hefluiek’d out aloud. Shakefpeare. 
They wande ed about in fheeps and goats (kins. Heb. xi. 
Let them wander up and down for meat. Pf Ji x 

From this nuptial bovv’r. 

How (hall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world ? Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Here fhould my wonder dwell, and here my praife ; 

But my fixt thoughts my wand'ring eye betrays. Denham. 

A hundred years they wander on the fhore. Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his Afoeas in Carthage, before he brings 
him toLaurentum; and even after that, he wanders to the 
kingdom of Evander. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2 To deviate; to go aftray. 

O let me not wander from thy commandments. Pf. cxix. 

They give the reins to wand!ring thoughts, 

'Till by their own perplexities involv’d & 

They ravel more. 

To Wa'nder. v 


Swift, 


its 


. . South. 

Turned pale and faint co- 


vi. 2. 


Lode. 


Milton. 

■ a. To travel over, without a certain courfe. 
The nether flood 
Runs diverfe, waneTring many a famous realm. Milton. 
Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine and anguilh, will at laftconfume. 

Wand!ring that wat’ry defart. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

See harnefs’d ftceds defert the ftony town. 

And wander roads unftable, not their own. Gay. 

Wa'nderer. n.f. [from wander.] Rover; rambler. 

Nor for my peace will I go far. 

As wanderers that ftill do roam ; 

But make my flrengths fuch as they are. 

Here in my bofom, and at home. B. Johnfon. 

He here to every thirfly wanderer, 

By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 

The whole people is a race of fuch merchants as are wan¬ 
derers by profeflion, and at the fame time are in all places in¬ 
capable of lands or offices. Speltator, ^495. 

Taftc, that eternal wanderer, which flics. 

From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. Pope. 
Wa'nderinc. n f. [from wander.] 

2. Uncertain peregrination. 

He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his vjand'ringi , and his toils relieve? 

2. Aberration ; miftaken way. 

If any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him overfee the 
way to it, let him now recover his wanderings. Decay of Piety. 

3. Incertainty ; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts, would do 
great fervice to the ftudious. Locks. 

To WANE. v.n. [panian, togrowlcfs, Saxon.] 

1. To grow lefs ; to dccrealc. Applied to the moon. 

The hufbandman, in lowing and letting, upon good rcafon 
oblerves the waxing and warning of the moon. Hakcuiill. 
TVaining moons their fettled periods keep, 

To fweJI the billows, and ferment tire deep. Addifon. 

2. To decline ; to fink. 

A lady far more beautiful 

Than any woman in tins warning age. Shakefpeare. 

I will interchange 

My wained flate for Henry’s regal crown. Sbakefp. 


Addifc 


on. 


W AN 

Your father were a fool 
To give thee all ; and in his warning agc 
Set loot under thy table. b 

In theft: confines flily have I lurk’d 

tng time, and fufped of fatiety. ’ ards the vj ain . 

I’m warning in his favour, ’yet I fovc him 
I ou law but forrow in its warning form ’ ■D'jden r. 

A working fea remaining from a florin • * 

When the now weary waves roll o’er tile deen 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall afl ce p P> 

Land and trade ever will wax and ^/together 

Her warning form no longer flrall foci* & UnlL 

Envy in woman, or defire in man. p__ , „. 
Wane. n.f. [from the verb.] s Jd«t Shore. 

1. Dccrealc of the moon. 

The fowing at the wane of the moon k »i,i c 
the corn found. ’ 15 ,llou ght to make 

Young cattle, that are brought forth in rh, r S f m - 
moon, are ftronger and larger Than thole dut J l *** 
forth in the wane. 1 “fought 

This is fair Diana’s cafe; ** Km • 

For all attrologers maintain. 

Each night a bit drops off her face 
V\ lien mortals fay (he s in her vjayie • 

2. Decline; diminution; declcufion. 

You re cart upon an age, in which the church is in 
wane. ,n 

VVa'nned. adj. [from wan.] 
loured. 

Is it not monftrous that this player here, 

But in a fi&ion, in a dream of paffion, 

Could force his foul fo,to bis own conceit. 

That, from her working, all his vifage warn'd. Shokeft, 
Ma nness. n.f. [from wan.] Palencfs; languor. ' 

Io Want. V . a . [yana, Saxon.] 

1. To be without fomething fit or neceflirry. 

Want no money. Sir John ; you fhall want none. Shokeft 
A man to whom God hath given riches, fo that he 
wanteth nothing for h.s foul of all that he defireth, vet God 
giveth him not pov\*r to eat thereof. £ (C /. 

2. To be defective in fomething. 

Smells do molt of them want names. 

Nor can this be. 

But by fulfilling that which thou didll want, 

Obedience to the law. 

3. To fall fhort of; not to contain. 

^ Nor think, though men were none, 

1 hat heav n wou d want (pedtators, God want praife. Milt. 

4. To be without; not to have. 

By delccnding from the thrones above, 

Thofe happy places, thou haft deign’d a-while 
I o want, and honour thefe. Melton's Par. Lojl 

How loth I am to have recourle to rites 
So full of horror, that I once rejoice 
lz vant the ufe of fight. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

1 he unhappy never want enemies. Clarijfa. 

5. 7 o nved ; to have need of; to lack. 

Jt hath cauled a great irregularity in our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly com- 
P uted - ‘ ' Holder. 

God, who (ccs all things intuitively, does not want helps; 
he neither Hands in need of logick, nor ufes it. Baker. 

6. 1 o wifh for ; to long for. 

Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 

Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shakefpeare. 

The lylvans to their fhades retire, 

Thofe very fhades and ftreams new fhades and flreams re¬ 
quire. 

And want a cooling breezeof wind to fan the raging fire. Dry. 

What wants my Ion ? for know 
My fon thou art, and I mu ft call thee fo. Addifon'sOvid. 
Men who want to get a woman into their power, IvIJom 
fcruple the means. Clarijfa. 

To W a n t. v. n. 

1. I o be wanted ; to be improperly abfent; not to be in fuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Nor did there want cornice or freeze. Melton. 

Finds wealth where ’lis, bellows it where it wants ; 

Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. Denham. 

We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap¬ 
plication of them is wanting. Addifon. 

As in bodies, thus in fouls, wc find 
What wants in blood and fpiiits, lwtli’d with wind. Popi- 
The defign, the difpofition, the in aimers, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thole are wanting, or imper¬ 
fect, fo much veants in the imitation of human life. Dryden. 

2. To fail ; to be deficient. 

Nor flrall I to the work thou enterprifeft 
Hz wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Though 




Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagi 


W A N 

Though England is not wanting in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumftances have confined me to a narrow 
choice. Drydetf's Dedication to Lord Clifford. 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide. 

No lime fhall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 

Religion will never be without enemies, nor thofe enemies 
be wanting in endeavours to expofe it to the contempt of 
mankind. Rogers's Sermons. 

Several are againft his fevere ufage of you, and would be 
glad of an occalion to convince the reft of their error, if you 
will not be wanting to yourfelf. Swift. 

3. To be milled ; to be not had. 

Twelve, wanting one, he flew, 

My brethren : I alone furviv’d. Dryden. 

Granivorous animals have a long colon and caecum, which 
in carnivorous are veanting. ArLuthnot on Aliments. 

Want, n.f 

1. Need. 

It infers the good 

By thee communicated, and our want. Milton. 

Parents fhould diftinguifh between the wants of fancy, and 
thofe of nature. Locke. 

2. Deficiency. 

This proceeded not from any ivant of knowledge, but of 
judgment. Dryden. 

One objcdlion to Civita Vccchia, is, that the air is not 
■wholefome: this proceeds from want of inhabitants. Addifon. 

The blood flows through the veffels, by the excels of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive; and as want of a due quantity of mo¬ 
tion of the fluids incrcafeth fat, the difeafe is the caufe of 
itfelf. Ailuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The flate of not having. 

You fhall have no reafon to complain of me, for want of a 
generous dildain of this world. Pope. 

4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 

Nothing is fo hard for thofe who abound fo riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 

5. [panb, Saxon.] A mole, 

IV a'nton. n. J. [ I his word is derived by Minfljcw from want 
one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This ety¬ 
mology, however odd, Junius ftlently adopts. Skinner, who 
had more acutenefs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but offers 
nothing better.] 

1. Lafcivious ; libidinous ; letchcrous ; luftful. 

7 hou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 

Lafcivious, wanton ; more than well beleems 
A man of thy profeffion. Sha.hfp. Hen. VI. 

Entic’d to do him wanton rites. ' Milton. 

Licentious ; dillolute. 

My plenteous joys, 

lTauten fo fulnefs, feck to hide themfelves 

In drops of to now. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Men grown wanton by profperity, 

Study’d new arts of luxury and cafe. 

3. Frolickfome ; gay; fportive ; airy. 

As flics to wanton boys, we are to th’gods : 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

7 ime drives the flocks from field to fold ; 

The flow Vs do fade, and wanton fields 
ro wayward winter reckoning yields. 

IIow eagerly yc follow my dilgracc, 

As if it fed ye; and how fleck and wanton 
Y’ appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. 

4. Loofe; unreftrained. 

How does your tongue grow wanton in her praife ! Addif. 

5 • kjuick, and irregular of motion. 

6. Luxuriant; fuperfluous. 

What we by day lop overgrown. 

One night or two, with wanton growth derides, 

7 'ending to wild. 

Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs. 

Not regular; turned fortuitoufly. 

I he quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For want of tread arc undiftinguifhablc. 
a'nton. n.f 

A lafcivious perfon1; aftrumpet; a whoremonger. 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
fcarcc fee without fpeflades. South's Sevens. 

Jo lip a wanton in a fecure couch, 

^ And to fuppofe her chafte. 

2 - A tnfler; an infrgnificant fluttcrer. 

Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker’d, filken wanton brave your fields, 

Mocking the air with colours idly fpread. 

And find no check ? Shaiefpeare's K. John. 

ra!s.with your beft violence ; 

I am afraid you make a wanton of me. Shakep'cdre's Handel. 


WAR 


B. Johnfon. 


Prior. 


Otway. 


Milt 


'on. 


3. A word of flight endearment. 

Peace, my wantons ; he will do, 

More than you can aim unto. 

ToW a'nton. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play lafeivioufly. 

He from his guards and midnight tent, 

Dlfguis’d o’er hills and vallies went. 

To wanton with the fprightly dame, 

And in his pieafure loll his fame. 

2. To revel; to play. 

Oh ! I heard him wan.en in his praile ; 

Speak things of him might charm the ears. 

Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies. 

O yc mules ! deign your blefl retreat; 

Where Horace wantons at your fpring. 

And Pindar (weeps a bolder firing. 

3. To move nimbly, and irregularly. 

Wa'ntonl y. adv. [from wanton.] Laftri 

ly; gayly; fportivcly ; carelefsly. 

Thou doll but try how far I can forbear, 

Nor arc that monller which thou wouldft appear: 

But do not wantonly my paffion move, 

1 pardon nothing that relates to love. 

W A'n TON NESS, n.f [from wanton.] 
x. Lafcivioufnefs; letehery. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fear’d out of him Shakefp. 

Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wemtonneji of the other, ever died a vidlim at 

South. 


Fenton. 
jfoivioufly; frolickfome- 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


2. 


Rof,common. 


7 


W 


any of their altars. 

2. SportiveneGs; frolick ; humour. 

When I was in France, 

Young would be as fad as night. 

Only for wantonnefs. Shakefp. K. John. 

Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay ; 

Our hearts may bear its (lender chain a day : 

As flow’iy bands in wantonnefs arc worn, 

A morning’s pieafure, and at evening torn. 

3. J.icentioulhefs; negligence of reftraint. 

7 he tumults threatened to abule all adls of grace, and 

turn them into wantonnefs. K. Charles. 

’Till wantonnefs and pride 

Raifc out of friendlhip hoflile deeds in peace. Milton. 
Wa'ntwit. n.f. [ivant and wit.] A fool; ail idiot. 

Such a want wit fadnefs makes of me. 

That I have much ado to know myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'nty. n.f. [I know not whence der ived.] A broad girth of 
leather, by which the load is bound upon the horfe. 

A panel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter. Tuffer. 

Wa'ped. adj. [Of this word I know not the original, except 
that to whape, to (hock, or deject, is found in Spenfer; from 
which the meaning may be gathered.] Dcjedted ; crufhed by 
mifery. ’ 

' 1 his makes the t vdped widow wed again. Shakefpeare. 

Wapentake, n.f. [from wcepun, Saxon,'and take , wap.-n- 
takiurn, zvapentagium, low Latin ] 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred : as 
upon a meeting for that purpofe, they touched each other’s 
weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. Cowtl. 

Hundred lignifieth a hundred pledges, which were under 
the command and affurance of Aeir alderman ; which, as I 
luppole, was alio called a it open take, fo named, of touching 
the weapon or Ipear of their alderman, and (wearing to fol¬ 
low him faithfully, and lerve their prince truly. But others 
think, that a wapentake was ten hundreds, or borouehs. Spenfer. 
War. n.f. [ u erre, old Dutch; guerre, I’r.] 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 
rcigyr command againft withftanders ; force, authority, and 
rehftance being the effential parts thereof. Violence, limned 
by authority, is fufficiently diflinguifhed from robbery, and 
the like outrages; yet confiding in relation towards others 
it ncccffarily requires a fuppofition of refiflance, whereby the 
force of war becomes different from the violence inflicTd 
upon (laves or yielding mnlefaflors. 

On, you nobleft Englifh, 0 

Whofc blood is fctcht from fathers of war proof. Shakefp 
After a denunciation or indiction of war, the war is no mo re 
confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at large. Bacon 
1 law the figure and armour of him, that headed the pea- 
iants rn the war upon Bern, with the feveral weapons found 
^ . on fits followers. 

Smtefp. Othello. 2. The inflruments of war, in poetical language. ' ° * 

, The god of love inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and erief, and 
His complement of ilores, and total war 
Forces; army. Poetically. 

On th embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the war. Milton’s Par. 

1 he proleffiorrol arms. 


Raleigh. 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Milton. 


care; 


Prior. 


Lfl, b. xii. 


Thine 
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